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* -LORD CARLETON ics that OY the 4 1 A 

i cuſſion which the ſubjeft had undergone in the laſs 
Seffion of Parliament, be had hoped no doubt would 

have been expreſſed as to the competence of the Le= 
1 gi/lature to form an Incorporating Union—bowever 

| as 4 noble Viſcount bad denied its authority, le 
. - would deliver his ſentiments to the Houſe, as well 
= __  wvith reſpect᷑ tothe Power of Parliament, as on the 
— | * wiſdom of the meaſure, thinking as be did, that 
* the ſubjet? could not be too much diſenſed —be then 
Ni! in *. as 825 _ 


—— 


- ficient power veſted ſomewhere, to enſure the 
ſafety and enlarge the happineſs of the commu- 

' nity. Such authority muſt refide in that part of 
the government wherein all the powers of the 
ſtate are combined, and wherein is veſted the ſo- 
rervign uncomrolable legiſlative power of the 
A community. 


tee every independent ſtate there muſi be a faf. _ 
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EE community. As to the ſpecific part of the {kate 
| which is the depoſitary of ſuch authority, that 
muſt be regulated by the nature df each particu- 
lar government; but it is of the nature of all go- 
vernments, that ſuch uncontrolable authority muſt 
_ exiſt in ſome known branch of the government. 
The legiſlative authorities of the Parliaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland are, in this reſpect, in 
point of power, the ſame; and if the former is 
poſſeſſed of ſuch authority, ſo muſt the latter; 
n cannot be denied to the latter, without 
being allo with-held from the former. Where 
then is ſuch power veſted in either country ? Is * 
it in the grand maſs of the people; or in that part 


of the maſs which is diſtinctiy (in excluſion of 


the remainder) inveſted with the power of cle. 
ing perſons to repreſent the entire community; 
or in the Parliament confiſting of King, — 


and Commons, compoſed of all the eſtates of the 


people of the realm? As to the firſt, the maſs 
: of the penpl.—the impracticability of exerciſ- 
ing perfect democratic legiſlation, and of 
adminiſtering government by the immediate 
interpoſition of the maſs of the people, has ren- 


dered it neceſſary to depoſit the ſovereign power 


in the Legiflature, as unqualified and unreſtrain- 


ed as the exigencies which may call for its inter- 
poſition, and not requiring from the maſs of the 


people an expreſs antecedent authority, or a fub- 


<> expreſs pprobation, either of which 
15 8 would 


* | 
would give. exiſtence to thoſe inconveniencies 


that the formation of Parliament intended to 
avoid. The law preſcribes no mode of conven- 


ing them, it would be impracticable; were they 


aſſembled, their want of knowledge, habits of 
life, and tumultuary diſpoſitions, would render 
chem unfit for deliberative diſcuſſion in propor- 
tion to the importance of the ſubje to be decid- 
ed upon, and no government could exiſt under 
ſach a legalized revolutionary tribunal. A go- 


|  verament would be fiagularly conſtrued for in- 


fſtability, which, in us original formation, eſta- 


bdliſhed a tumultuary capricious. power of daily 
|  overthrowing the government, and ſubſtituting 


anarchy in its ſtead as an improvement. What- 
ever power of diſſolving the government may be 


claimed in the name of the people, if the ſove- 


reign power of the ſtate were abuſed, the conſti- 


| tution neither has, nor could have provided for 


it; but the maſs of the people is ſo completely 
(with a view to preſerving the peace of the com- 
munity) excluded from deliberative diſcuſſion, 
that it is not even entruſted with the right of elec- 
tion; and that power is veſted in a fele& body, 
poſſeſſed of certain qualifications, diſtinguiſhing 

tbem from the reſt of the maſs of the people; 

the conſtitution preferring them as more intereſt» 
ed, and more likely to exerciſe the elective 

Franchiſe with temper and diſcretion. Even thoſe 
axe not prrmuned to aſſemble jn'maſs, as being 
3 - imprac | 


impracticable, and, if practicable, being dange- 


public convenience and public ſafety. Accord. i | 5 
ing to our conſtitution, the different independent 5 14 
eſtates, (created in order to protect the various in 


each other; and in that equipoiſe may be found + 
: bs permanence of the conſtitution, and of all As 
thoſe bleſſings which it is the object of the cok * 
ſtitution to preſerve. That wiſe diſtribution of | 

authority would be uſeleſs, if the previous aſſent 
or ſubſequent confirmation of the maſs of the 
people were neceſſary to give validity to the acts 

of the Legiſlature; all he's authorities of the ſtate 
- would be controuled and annihilated by this claim | 
of abſolute revolutionary power, and the moment 
fixed upon by the populace as proper for their 
interpoſition, and in which they met to decide, 
| the democratic power of the aſſembly would ex- 
tinguiſh the Legiſlature, and put an end to the 


(on principles of true political expedience) ex - 
_ cluded from all interference; and whatſoever pow- 

ers reſpecting Parliament exiſt in the people, 1A 
acting out of Parliament, are to be found in that * 
claſs alone in which the right of election is veſt - . 
end, as arifing merely out of that right, and —_ | 


tute the third eſtate, as 10 matter of legiſlation, 


(4) 


rous, but they are divided into diftrifts ſuited ta 


tereſts of the community), controul and balance 


monarchy. But, in truth; the populace in maſs is 


| Fed to it. The power which is contended for 
is not depoſited in that claſs ; they do not confti- | 


3 


co. eſtates have a right to impoſe. The electors 
are, as 10 the purpoſes of election, the body of 
| the people, and exerciſe its authority in ſeleting 
thoſe perſons whom (in conſequence of the an- 


and advice of the people at large may convince 
the judgment and influence the conduct of the 

repreſentatives, but they cannot before election 

qualify, nor after it recall, the complete authority 


ts) 


— fn the delibe, 
rations of Parliament; their power is to ele} 


perſons to repreſent the entire body and property 
of the people, (not to define the extent of their 
_ authority,) and in the elected upon their election 
veſts the whole power of the third eſtate, -an 
authority in its creation unlimited, fave by that 
cCeontrouling check which is veſted in the other 
branches of the Legiſlature. Each of the ſeveral | 
eſtates of which Parliament is compoſed, is equally 
_ inveſted with a power of controuling the acts of 
the other eſtates, and is equally exempt from 


every conſtitutional reſtraint, fave that which its 


thority veſted in them by the conſtitution), the 


people are ſuppoſed to prefer; the writ under 


which they meet and eleR, preſcribes a complete, 


and not a qualified and reſtrained repreſentation. 
The electors cannot reſtrain, nor limit the au- 
thority of the elected; they elect the repreſenta 
tives, and then the confitution aſcertains their an- 


thority, viz. that of the third eftate. The wiſhes 


(6 ) 
which the very act re . tranaſers to. the 


W 118 
1 he 8 to \ a Jegifltive 8 are 
the people, ſubject to no other controul than that 
which the conſtitution has. entruſted to the. other 
eſtates; to give to the electors. any contrauling 
power over the Commons, would revoke: the an- 
_ - thority committed to the Commons by their elec- 
ton, would- conſtitute the eleGors the third 
eſlate, and transfer to them the power of con- 5 
| rrouling the other eſtates. The power neceſſary 
for attaining the object in contemplation can reſt 
only in the Parliament, deſcribed by Pettus to be 
. repreſentation of the kingdom in a leſs body 
han itſelf,” conſiſting, of all the eſtates. of the 
realm, combining all of its powers, and in its acts 
involving che united conſent of all the people of 
the realm. The will of the maſs of the people 
under the rauk of Peers, as to matter of legiſla- 
tion, is veſted in their repreſentatives, and when 
it concurs with that of the other eſtates, the com- 
bined aſſent of the whole community is authenti- 
cally and definitively announced by the Parlia- 


ment, the only conſtitutional and practical organ 


of the public will, It is neceſſary more particu · 
larly to examine whether a Union canfidered in 
the abſtract, is an object not coming within the 
power of Parliament; then whether there are any 
particular circumſtances in 1 the 2 Union 
1 * 


_ urged that the formation of an incorporating 
nion is fo tranſcendentiy important and difh- = 
cult, and fo effentially varies the conſtitution of 
the government of the country, and the frame 
and condition of its Parliament, that the Parlia- 
ment is not competent to make ſuch a change ina 
Itſelf, and in the Conſtitution.” W demonſtrate 


| 2 variety of inſtances : 5 the very objection admits = 


EL. 
AZ 


formed maſs of the people. That the power of 


ty 


propoſed,” which render the Parliament incom⸗ 
petent to eſtabliſn it, and therein whether a ſpeci - 
fie notification of the cauſe for convening the 
Parliament, in the proclamation, or in the writs | 
under which the Parliament aſſembled, is neceſ- 
_  fary? If an incorporation with a more powerful 
country, poſſeſſed of an admirable conſtitution, 
affording ſecurity, wealth, and happineſs to its 


ſubjects, is the medium through which a particĩ- | 


| pation of theſe bleſſings is to be procured, the 

power of forming ſuch an Union muſt exiſt in 

ſiome part of that community, to which » 
acquiſition may be not only beneficial, but efſen- 


tially neceſſary for its exiſtence. Here it has been 


that ſuch a change may be made, hiſtory affords 


it, though it denies that Parliament is the depoſi- 


tary of the power; and if the enlightened parts of 
the community are not poſſeſſed of talent ſuff- 
cient for the difcullion, it will be in vain to ſearch = 


for ſufficient ability in the tumultuary and unin- 


the Parliament is forereign and uncontroulable, is 
the 


future 


: . 2 
w 0 
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the opinion of all the great lawyers, „ 
the other learned men who have diſeuſſed this 
3 ſpecies of topic, from the time of Lord Chief 
Jaſtice Coke, to that of Judge Blackſtone; and | 
ſome obſervations of Coke's, which may be per- 
verted to a contrary. tendency, do not relate to 
dux new organization of Parliament, but to the 
: inability of Parliament to circumſcribe ard limit 
the ſupreme authority of whatever may be the 
* Legiſlature of the country, by attempting 
to deprive it of its power of repeal. The opi· 
nion of the Judges, in the reign of James the 
Firſt, that an incorporating Union between Eng- 
and and Seotland could not be adopted, wnlcſf 
the Parliaments of both countries enacted a perfect 
 emformily of laws, impliedly affirms the unlimit- | 
ed power, and the competence of Parliament to 
eſſect a Union, though the Judges thought (erro- 
neouſly, as experience has ſinee demonſtrated), 
- that without ſach a uniformity of laws a Union 


would be ineſſectual. That this ſovereign autho- 


_ rity is unreftrainable, though it mould relate to 
an alteration in the conflitution, i is eſtabliſhed not 
: only by principles, and the opinions of great and 
eminent men, but alſo by the uniform practice of 
many ages. The Reformation, changing the 


eſtabliſhed religion with all the penal conſe- 
quences of the change, was an important altera- 


tion of the conſtitution eſſected through the me - 


dium of Parliament. * plan of reform 
which 


e 


a variation of a conſtituent branch of the Parlia- 


ts) 


= OT EO adopied or propoſed wis in de 
former caſe, and would have been in the latter (if 


adopted) à change of the conſtitution, effeting Y 


ment, and tending materially to affect the rela- 


tive weight and influence of the other c6-eftates. 
With respect to the eleflors, their qualifications 
| Have been preſcribed and regulated by ſtatute, 
and all perſons not poſſeſſed of the legalized 
qualifications, have been excluded from voting, 
and ibeir franchiſes have been annulled; entire 


che ef pete have been diſqualified from v:. 


ing on account of their religion, of their parti- 
cular delinqueney, or of a bias and influence . 
ſuppoſed, from their particular ſituations, to ope- 


8 rate on them, in the exercife of the elective TO 


franchiſe; and, on the other hand, a right of 
voting has been created in favour of new claſſes 


_ bf people, by. the inſtitution of new boroughs, 
With reſpect to the members of both houſes :—By the 


1 75 diſſolution of the monaſteries, the abbots and 


priors were excluded from fitting amongſt the 
ſpiritual Peers; by the inſtitution of particular | 
oaths, and a declaration, Cathohic Peers are in ef- 
fect excluded, and in particular inſtances offend- 


7 ing Peers have been individually diſqualified, 


The Legiſlature has made part of the Houſe of 
Peers of Great Britain ſeptennially elective, in- 
ſtead of ks * bereditary, thus ren- 


B dering 
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| "Crown have altered the perſon to whom the right 
* is to devolve, and thus the perſon of an effeatial 
component conſtituent part of the Legiſlature, is 
| varied by the Legiflature irfelf: The Legiſlature 
| has alfo varied the term of its own duration; 
: fometimes diminifhing, and at others enlarging i _— 
aud inthe latter cafe reſting the validity of all the 
acts paſſed within the enlarged period upon the 
capacity of the Parliament to extend its duration 
This part of the caſe need not be more- ſtrongly = 
I. than in the words of Blackſtone: 


8 Parliament 


CEOS) 


dering their dewngs: d from aof the re- 
fidue of the Peers, and introducing into the 
Houſe of Peers the novelty of repreſentation. 
4 As to perſons elected to the Houſe of Commons, 


the qualifications which are required from them 


narch ; the acts regulating the fucceflion of the 


exclude thoſe who are not poſſeſſed thereof, and 
| perſons: holding particular offices, and certain 
penfione, are incapacitated from ſitting. The 
Aiſqualifcation of particular claſſes of voters 
wWuſt produce a material change as to the perſons _ 
clected; old boroughs have been aboliſhed, 
new have been created, and Wales, Chefter,. 
Durham, and Berwick, have had the right of 
- repreſentation conferred on them, and the num- 
| ber of repreſentatives has been proportionally 
enlarged. The prerogative has been altered : by 
the Legiſlature ; the Revolution changed the Mo- 


— 


„ 
. 
\ 


* Union bad affifted in negotiations, or in parlia- 
+ mentary commilſions 10 effeftuate a Union 


eminent ſtateſmen and politicianz—the diftine . 
guiſhed affertors of civil liberty; learned lawyers, 
and other great perſonages who fupported the 
Union, giving the co-operation of their Enow- . 
ledge, talents, patriotiſo aud zeal, either i in par- : 


E dear teſtimony to the competence of parliament : 
the moſt eminent writers on commerce; in pe- 


| commetidibg a fimilar incorporation of Ser 
Britain and Ireland, cannot leave the world in 
doubt as to their being of opinion that Parlia- 
* is vadoubred 4 competent to the buſineſs, 


\ FT 4 
; | 44 * % * 
* 


1 wn] W 


Parliament may change and crane of rei 

the conſtitution of the kingdom and of the Par- 

| liament.” It is not neceſſary to reſt on analogy, 
as the Union of England, and Scotland, is 2 
direct authority on the point; it is the deciſion 
of the Parliaments of the two countries, 'after 


powerful oppoſition, great debate, and mature 
conſideration : the reſuk of a century of mu- 


' tual efforts, and fince adted upon during almoſt 
another century, and now conſtituting a cor- 

| ner-ſtone of 2 * fabric HIS has been 
Anee erected. of; BY 


An &s * 8 who previous to as 8 


the Judges i in the reign of James the firſt; all the 


liament, or under its fanction and 


* 
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tte union of England 


#1 


Car great and} important it may be,, din 
ſupport of their ſentiments the opinion of Moly- 


neux the great aſſertor of Iriſh independence i is 


not equivocal. The ſentiments of the privy, 


council of Ireland in 1676, and of the houſes of 
lords and commons in queen Ann's time, are 
highly expreſſive of their opinions of the ſuffici- 
nn authority of the parliament to effectuate a 
legiſlative incorporation, and of their anxious 
defire to have that power fully executed, The 
ſereral component parts of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment have diſtinctliy delivered their opinions on 
the now projected Union, and in ſupport of it. 
Tbe acquieſcence of almoſt a century, without a 


doubt exprefſed of the validity of the Union, 


 onght 10 deprive every mind which is capable 
of deciding, of hefitation on the ſubje4, Con- 
ider the confequences which would attend the 


| impeaching the validity of that great meaſure 


of Union merely ; and every ftatute paſſed by 


the parliament. of the unized countries would be 
null and void; all things would be brought back 


to the ſtate in which they ſtood. at the time of 


| paſling the act of, Unioh, with theſe diſerimina- 
ting circumaſlances,. that, Segtland after having, 
during almoſt a century, enjoyed | the benefit of . 
Union, 


and Scotland would 8 
void; his Majeſty would ceaſe to be king of 
Scotland, as he dexives his tule under the Act 


3 


(en ! 


"I Yuki would be a ſeparate kingdom, totally | 

unconnected with England, and poſſeſſing a 
claim to be repaid all thoſe ſupplies which it 
| had contributed to the ſupport of the refidue 


of the empire; the crown of that country would = 


be torn from his Majeſty's head, every thing 
Which has been done in England under any at 
of parliament paſſed fince the Union, would be 
illegal, and an entire new ſyſtem of le giſlation 
muſt be gone through, with a retroſpective ſane- 
tion. But it is made a queſtion © whether, admit- 
ting the competence of Parliament to eſtabliſh 
a Union under ſome circumſtances, it has ſuffi- 
cient authority where the number of the repre- 
ſentatives of Great Britain is to exeecd thoſe of 
Ireland? If the competence of Parliament ro 
forma Union is once eſtabliſhed, the number of 
the repreſentatives to be allotted to either 
country, can only influence the wiſdom, but 
not affect the power of the legiſlature. It is 


impoſſible to forefee the various inſtances where- 


in the members for that country to which may 

be allotted the ſmaller number of repreſentatives, 

may by uniting with a claſs of the repreſenta- 
tles of the other country, guide the deciſions 
of Parliament; and it might be as well inſiſted 


upon, that the parliament of Great Britain was 


| incompetent to enable the Iriſh repreſentatives 
to inveſt the minority of the Britiſh Parliament, 
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with * n controlling the majority. The 
genius, and general ſpirit of the conſtitution 
will be preferred, the eſtates of Parliament wil! 
till remain the fame, the Parliament will be 
enlarged in proportion to the acceſſion of terri- 
tory on the one hand and the other; the con- 
folidation of the two Parliaments will leave to 
both combined, the whole power over the united 
| kingdom, which each had ſeparately over the 
reſpective kingdoms ; the members for each 
Country will be the repreſentatives of both, and 
ee.ach kingdom will ſend to Parliament that pro- 
portion of repreſentatives which its population, 
ts wealth and reſources, its contributery means, 

: dhe advantages which it is to confer, or receive, 
andd in the general, its imperial importance enti- 
dle it to. In the diſcuſſion of that ſubject, the 

_ diſcretion and wiſdom of both Parliaments will 
de called into action, but neither Parliament will 

de deprived of its power to interpoſe, becauſe 
bdoth countries cannot have at the ſame time a 
1 majority of repreſentatives, That was the opi- 

nion of the Scotch Parliament, as it agreed to 
eccept of a ſmaller number of repreſentatives 
for Scotland; and alſo of the Britiſh, as it copÞ- 
dered the Scotch act to be valid, aud a legal 

_- foundation ſor England's incorporating. The 
n vopld. not have * valid if either | 


. þ 


- 


; „ 
of the comraing paris 4 not ſuflicient aws 


Though the den N was met'fm 


we nes thr wk yet, its 


competence to diminiſh the numbers of its re- 


preſentatives, and to incorporate its Parliament 
with that of anothef kingdom, having a greater 
number of repreſentatives, would on principle 
have been equally open to objection as the com- Fs 
petence of the Engliſh Parliament, if England 
| were to have returned the ſmaller number of re- 
2 preſentatives. Nothing can be leſs conſtituti- 
| onal than to ſuppoſe it neceſſary that whenſo- 
ever there is to be any new modelling of any of 
3 the eſtates of the parliament, the proclamation 
or writs ſhould ſtate the ſpecial cauſes for call - 
ing the parliament; ſuch was not done at the 


period of the revolution, or of the Union, or 


at any other, when the parliaments of England, 


Great Britain or Ireland, paſſed ſtatutes pro- 


ducing ſuch an effet—when once the eſtates are 


convened, they conſtitute a complete - Parlia- 


ment, competent to every purpoſe upon which 
Parliament can act, whatſoever may have been 


we impelling motive for-convening them. 


in nder 60 aſcertain whether that which in 
any caſe is relied upon as an Act of Parliament 
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s really fied, and competent 4 fed its bits 
ed objeft, it is fufficient to find it on the 
Parliament Roll, and it never was deemed ne- 


- ecelfary to examine the proclamation or writs 


under which the Parliament was held, to ſee 
whether therein was continued a recital of the 
ſubject matter of the act: whether the legiſlature 


be an odject of enquiry z- but that being once 


aſcertained, it never could be neceſſary to ex- 


amine into the form of the proclamation or 
writs, in order to eſtabliſh the competence of 


i anthority. Neither prineple or practice war- 


he Scotch Parliaments, which enacted the 
Union, the writs reeited That, as one of the 
_ cauſes for calling the Parliament: However that 
could not have been done as a matter of neceſ- 
_ fay, for the writs alſo recited the © exiſtence 
of a war,” a recital whereof would. have been 
by no means neceſlary to authorize the Parlia- 
ment to diſcuſs it. In no part of the fubſe- 
quent proceedings reſpecting the elections, is 
there any farther mention of Union, noz in the 
diſeuſſion which took place i in the Scotch Parlia- 
ment with regard to it, was it urged, (thou gh 
the ſubjet was ably debated). that the Parli - 


| Has ſpoken, and what it has kid, muſt neceſſarily = 


rant ſuch doctrine, as applied to the Engli or 
Kriſh Parliaments. Indeed in the inſtance of 
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£4 10 the expediency of the M caſu ure dts 
if the queſtion be conſidered n 
do the welfare of the empire, there is ſcarcely yx, 
an occaſion for doubw, The connexion between, 
independent legiſlatures muſt be precarious: 
Adiſtinctneſs of intereſt, popular prejudices, local 
„ influence, different degrees of information, and 
that liability which different underſtandings have 
of n oppoſite impreſſions from the ſame 
circumſtances, muſt expoſe the connexion to 
perpemual riſque of being diſſolved, by thoſe 
lative to peace, 5b 
mercial arrangements, parliamentary reform, * 
military diſcipline and regulations, unity of mili- 
1 tary force, ſameneſs of the perſon, privileges 
dl nd powers of a regent, and other imperial con- 
cerns. The tendeney of ſuch a connexion to | 
_ diſſolution, the intereſt which foreign nations 
| may have in promoting ſuch an event, and the 
abs probability of its taking. place, muſt alarm the 
7 2 apprehenfions of that country which is ſuperior 
in wealth and power, in proportion to the vici- 
nity of the two kingdoms, and to the encreafing 
proſperity, ſtrength and importance of the infe- 
rior country; the reſult muſt be rivalry and 
——_—_— depreſſion of the- inferior kingdom, 
C 


454 8: 1 
and weakneſs and infecurity of the entire en- 


Cr... ̃ĩ˙ “V 
fying their executive and legiflative authorities, 


giving unifornity to all the acts of their legiſſa- 
ture and executive power, and precluding diſ- 


cordance tenditg to feparation, would coneenter 


_ Impulſe, and as it were one mind, to preſerve 


the talents, ſpirit, and effeRive force of the dif- | 
_ ferent kingdoms, and would direct them by one 


the liberties, advance the wealth, encreaſe the | 


power, and firmly eftabliſh the proſperity of the 
whole empire. 'Thus the ſecurity, the common 


|  Kherties, the civil and ecclefiaſtical eftabliſh- 


ments, the welfare and bappinefs of all the ſeveral 4 


members of the empire would, in the ftrength — 


which their infeparable Uuion afforded to that. 
empire, find their own firm, permanent, confir- 
mation and fapport. French principles calcu- 


ted to overfet all eſtabliſhed governments, and 


to root out all religion, morality and focial 
order, have already deftroyed the conſtitutions 
bol fome nations, and in this kingdom concurring 
with certain popular topicks have hazarded its 
_ exiſtence, by 2 melt dangerous rebellion. Se- 
paration from Great Britain, as the median of 


eſtabliſhing a' republie on the principles, and 
under the influcace and controll 'of . France, 


| _ us the — of an arbitrary power, 


which 
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a which "rs affumed the ſemblance of a free re- | 
public, was a declared object of the rebellion: 
a. meaſure thus aiming deſtruction at this coun- 
try, ought to be oppoſed by the only practicable 
ſcheme which can be deviſed of conſolidating 
38 ____ of the two kingdoms. But however the empire 
II at large might be benefited, it will be proper 5 
to conſider the meaſure with reſpect to its pro- 
| Sable influence on Ireland. When we call to 
mind the political conteſts, and various ſchemes 
of innovation, the religious animoſities and 
ſtruggle for power between ſeas, on the one 
| ide having a conſiderable ſuperiority of num- 
ente, and the ſucceſſion of diſturbances and 
tumults with which this country has been for a. 
feries of years infeſted, and which (aided and 
| . directed by French emiſſaries and machinations) 
| having as its avoned.and real object, the ſepara- 
nun of this kingdom from Great Britain, the 
_ defiruction of the monarchy, and the overthrow 2 
of the conſtitution in church and ſtate, it muſt 
oeeur to us, that our paſt ſyſtem has been inefß · 
g Siet, and that ſome great meaſure mult be re- 
3 ſorted 10, with a view ——— 
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By what ſyſtem are we ſo likely to to attain our 

en as by communicating a ſhare of our 

power and reſources to, and identifying our 
which has ſtood forth the champion of the civil 

| liberties of the world! to ſecure to ourſelves a 
full participation of its power, its wealth, its 


__ _ dominigns, and its protection? In the magni- 
mtlade of its unparalleled exertions, we at the 


fame time behold the immenſity of its reſources, 
the ſpirit and firmneſs of its determinations, 
and the infinite greatneſs of the object in con- 
teſt. Our very exiſtence depends on the event 
of the conteſt, and on upholding the power of 
Great Britain; we muſt be connected either with _ 
France or Great Britain, the former would be 
the connexion of tyrant and flave, the latter, of 
l freeman and freeman, poſſeſſing equal power, 
enjoying equal liberty, and reciprocally com- 
municating ſecurity, wealth, and happineſs. We 


muſt neceffarily in preſervation of our deareſt 


rights, contribute to the common cauſe, with 
the ſucceſs of which our being is inſeparably = 
connected, and if a juſt; and fair rate of con- 
tribution be ſtipulated, and we call to mind the 
large military foree which the turbulent ſpirit 
of this' eountry will require, even in times of 
peace, and other meaſures whieh may be neceſ- 


ſary to eſtabliſn its tranquility, we probably FR 


( art ) 
find that our contribution to the general expen- 


tes of the empire, as part of it, accompanied by 
defence and ſecurity, would confiderably fall 


hort, in peace, as well as in war, of thoſe 


which we would ſuſtain as an independant ſtate, 
unaccompanied by tranquillity or defence. In 


order to decide as to the expedience of adopt- 


ing an incorporating Union, we muſt advert to 
the peculiar difficulties which this country la 
any redreſs to them; and in doing ſo, we muſt 
recollect that our choice will not be between 
different ſtates of perfection, but in the adop- 
tion of the ſmaller evil. Schemes for the re- 


form of Parliament, and for admitting Catholics 


to ſit therein, were the real primary object of 
ſome, and the colourable objects of others of the 

agitators who have interrupted the happineſs, 
and diſturbed the welfare of this kingdom; 
and artful demagogues keeping up a direct com- 
munication with France, and combining thoſe 


purſuits with the dangerous and deſtructive prin- 
ciples which the French Revolution has gene- 
rated and diſſeminated, have at length boldly 


attempted to ſeparate this country from Great 
Britain, and to overthrow the monarchy and 
conſtitution of Ireland. A union of legiſlation, 
of intereſts, of objects and of reſources making 


the conſtitution of Ireland part of the conſtitu- 


1 


— 
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n.. Britain, ates cio cate 


the guarantee of the whole, and rendering & 
} 1 impraRical n 
| the "OY ds render attainment ſo seul, 
= ſucceſs fo precarious, and attempt ſo dangerpus, 


and fo little proſpect of 2 fortunate termination, 
V mwbuld loſe its influence; and tranquillity might 
be found nite To W 


F; an WE i ; 6a 
reaſonable quota of contribution, to call forth 

de aid of all the reſources of the empire, and 

would direct the power of the whole empire 10 
the ſupport of every part of the ſtate, repelling 
every attempt to injure any part of that Union, 
r 
r reſted 


A ts Reform in Parliament, 


ene praciiſed upon by the 93 
preſentations of deſigning men, has ſubſtituted 


made loyaky give way 10 faQion, and has kept che 
kingdom in a conſtant ſtate of fermentation during 
many years. A reform adopted here; would lead 
10 ſimilar change in Great Britain, and it would 


” ] - 


1 
i 


(a 


| be difficult to withſtand it there, after it ba 
taken place here; or in the diffimilar conſtituti- 


ons of the parliaments of the two countries, 


the chances of ſeparation would be multiphed.— 
Can we be ſurprized then, that Great Britain 
ſhould be anxious to — the legillatures, 


the intereſts and the reſources of the two coun- 


tries, to avoid either * overthrow of its own. 
| conſtitution, or a ſeparation from Ireland, or 
perhaps both? We ought therefore, with a view 
to preſerving the connexion of the countries, 
and the religion, property, liberty, and conſti- 
tution of this kingdom, to endeavour to oppoſe 
te principle of reform, (which might put all 
thoſe at hazard,) ee eve ug 


o be ſurmcunted· 


. — 


ee e eee 
repreſentation would be unattainable without a 
reform of che entire of the Parliament of the 


united kingdoms, and we might rely upon the 
ſober and ſteady attachment of the people of 


Great Britain, to a conſtitution which their va- 


lour had procured, their wiſdom had formed, 


and time had matured, to defend it againſt fac» 


tious reformiſts. The chance of facceſs in 


__  effeQting a reform, would be removed to @ 
great a diſtance, that its impracticability would 
check ſpeculation, and prevent efforts promiſing 
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only danger i in Fr: attempt, and, * as the 
reſult.— But if the idea of di widing the Irifh 
| ſhare of repreſentation amongſt. the counties, 
cities, and open boroughs ſhall be adopted by 
Parliament, as great an effort will be thereby 
5 made. towards — as Foo 


4 to ld Reproſentation. 


| Neither the 8 hci: maar... or ? 


= religion, might be ſafe, as the Parliament of Ire- 


land is at preſent conſtituted, if catholies were 


admitted to ſeats in Parliament. —The defire of | 
power, which preſſes forward the claim to 2d. 


| miſſion, would, when that was attained,. endea- 
_ your to overthrow every barrier againſt its ex- 
tenen the property of proteſtants would be 


would ceaſe to be the religion of the ſtate 


whilſt there is 2 probability that ſuperiority of 
numbers may force the gratification of the 
claim, with all thoſe advantages that according 


to the preſent conſtitution of this country might = 


de expetted as the reſalt, the demand will be 
repeated, and enforced by means likely in the 
opinion of its partiſans to procure ſacceſs, at. 
the ſame time hazarding the = of the 


— 


5 cls 


|  wreſted from them, and the proteſtant religion 


- Sends 8 as matters of 4 


I 1 and rejected as inadmiſſible ſurpationc, 
. muſt perpetuate jealouſies, and conteſt for 


power, and leave no chance of our being re- 
nn 4 


. be Dales, ad by e 
ftipulation (co-operating with the intereſt and 
power of the proteſtant population of the whole | 


 empire,) make the church eſtabliſhments of 


| England and Ireland the fame, then the imprac- | 


STO ticability of ſhaking the religion of the entire 


| par! of it.—Perhaps after the Union, the fitua- 
tion of the Romiſh clergy. may be tneliorated— 
better incomes may be afforded to them, better 
paſtrs to their onen n, nd bene bed : 
W = 


1 when it may be 
conſiſtent with the policy of the empire, and 
the ſafety of the ſtate, to admit them to ſeats in 
the Parliament of the united kingdom, I will 

not pronounce; but if the preſent conſtitution 

r 

for ever 9 | 


| Aſter 2 . they might b 
of ſuch admiſſion, as | the preponderant weight 
D of 


ſtate, will reftrain the attempt to do fo, in Wo: 


TS 


2 of the proteſtant intereſt of che 1 empire. 
in the united ' parliament; might be ſufficiently 
powerful to check their exertions, and to ren- 
dor their admiſſion not dangerous But without 
4 Union they never can, with the free conſent 
of the proteſtants of Ireland, attain power to be 


directed to the annihilation of the proteſtant 


religion, and proteftant rights so long as our 

parliament remains as at preſent conſtituted, 

the chance however remote of forcing the 
claim, may enconrage perſeverance of attempt 
after Union merit alone can forward the 


claim, and its being devoid of W can x alone E 


| induce the US to N to it. 1 


. Thos heb vin * a5 l Wessel to 1 
deſert the claim, or if they perſevere in it, to 
Purſue their object by ſuch means, as may de- 


5 monſtrate how deſerving they are of ſucceſs. | 


To we Catholicks, Union ene fecutity 
for permanent religious toleration, and a chance 
of extenfion of temporal rights and privileges. — 
To the Proteſtams, guaranteed and laſting pre- 
eminence of their religion, with a preference, 
thoagh not an exclufive claim to influence and 
power. To both, protection of their civil 
liberty, their perſons, their property, and the 
ä of an x inperii Ar. : 
to 
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and by a wiſe, ſyſtematic, and ſteady conduct, 


= prevent the renewal of calamities which muſt 


again occur, if thoſe cauſes which — 


i, 2 


fo an nk: ed beneficial effeds as to * 


85 rem and Catholic repreſentation, thoſe who 


are actuated merely with a view to thoſe objects, 


will be detached from a confederacy againſt the 
the ſtate. As the improbability of ſeparating the 


-- 0 kingdoms i encreaſes, the inducement _ 


attempt it leſſens: apprehenfion on the one fide 
diminiſhes, and expectation on the other is 
checked, foreign policy loſes its incentive to in- 
terpoſe; domeſtic faction is repreſſed by the be 
enereaſed difficulty of ſucceeding; and the 
direction of the conſolidated force of the whole 
empire, againſt principles which are equally 


| hoſtile to civil polity, morality and religion, 


affords a fairer chance of ſucceſs in oppoſing 
them, than any which we are now poſſeſſed . 


That ſome local, partial inconveniencies will _ 


muſt be admitted; but if the community at 
large ſhall receive benefit, the general advan- 

tage will compenſate that particular injury 
and even the local miſchief may probably 
receive commutation of local advantage.—1 am 
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" alfo ſenſible that ſome general injury may be 
| ſuſtained, as in the enereaſe of abſentees.— 
In a competition of difficulties and —_— 
| we muſt chooſe thoſe which are the leaſt EE 
and which poſſibly in the progreſs of time, 
may have equivalent advantages ſubſtituted 
in their room: 
oOdject to be looked for: without that, we can 
not proſper, nor avail qurſelves of thoſe capaci> 
ies for wealth and happineſs, which nature has 
conferred upon us: — To acquire it, no con- 
 cefſion is too great! If it can be attained, the 
| Incouveniencies ariſing from the encreafed num- 
| ber of abſentees would probably be ſhort-lived, 
aud in the introduction of Engliſh capital and 
Induſtry, accompanied by improved morals, 
and in the ſubſtinition of reſident traders, anifi- | 
cers, and manufacturers, in the place of abſentee- - 
gentry⸗ and jn the extenſion of trade, we may find 
_ __ compenſation for the injury.—By rendering the 
_ repreſentation popular, at the fame time that the 
| influence of government over our repreſenta- 
E, _ tives will be weakened, the members will find a 
frequent reeurrence and attention to their con- 
ſtiituents ſo neceſſary to keep up their intereſt, 
that with reſpe to them, the evil conſequences 
__ — arifing from the ueber * eee will be 
W 


—tranquillity is the great 
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proportion of imperial inſtead of loſing, we we - 
| acquire importance.— We do not give to the 
repreſentatives of Great Britain a participation, 
without receiving an adequate return in the 
power to be acquired by us, of joining in legi- 


0 2 ) 
Incorporation i is not 2 ſurrender of 1 


ee Independence is merely nominal, with- 
out a navy, without ſufficient power to defend 
_ ourſelves againſt foreign enemies, without inter- 4 
nal peace, without money to ſupply our wants, 
jf not aided by the credit of Great Britain,— 
without foreign alliance—w 
pendant territory. —without reſponſibility of that 
miniſter, in whom in effect reſts the executive 
authority of Ixeland, —whoſe concurrence is 
neceſſary to our acts of legiſlation, and who is 
| bound not to ratify them by annexing the great 
ſeal of Great Britain, if he may, by ſo doing, 
ſiubject himſelf to the cenſure of that country— 
and with a neceſſity of following Great Britain 
ij in all imperial concerns, participating all its 


t external de- 5 


imperial misfortunes, but not entitled to a ſhare 


of all its imperial advantages —If to cftabliſh 


the energy, ſtability, and proſperity of the 


empire, we give to Great Britain a ſhare of 


Iriſh 2 and in return receive a due 


flation over that country and its dependencies, 


and of enlarging inſular into imperial dominion 
dad power—The Parliament will be compoſed 


of 


1 


& de "I n = at preſent, but the come 
| ponent numbers of two of them, will be widen- 
cd in proportion to the encreaſe of territory over 

Which the legiſlation is to extend. The power 


of legiſlation will be co-extenfive with the ex- | 


| ecutive power, and the united Parliament will 
legiſlate in common for this kingdom, and for 


that great country, whoſe power, reſources, 


liberty, and national ſpirit, will never ſubmit to 
any legiſlature unſuited to manage the concerns of Mp 
| ® perfetily free country, through all its parts. | 


DOiur number of repreſentatives muſt bear a juſt 
proportion to the imperial importance of Ireland, 
and to the advantage which it is to communicate 

to the general ſtock. The proſperity of the empire 
85 muſt be the aggregate of all its conſtituent parts, 
and a common legiſlature muſt have a common 
Intereſt :—1dentify the intereſts of the two king- 


doms, and regulate the proportion of contribution = 


by juſt aud preciſe rules, derived from the rela· . 
tive abilities of the two kingdoms, then the jea: 

louſy of Great Britain will not be diſpoſed to 
check our growth ; its intereſts will concur with 
the advancement of our proſperity ; they will be 
one, and the miniſter will poſſeſs the power, by an 
equal diſtribution of ſupport, favour, and protec- 
Non, to promote in the ſame degree the welfare, 


* 


5 
ſtrength and reſources of very; port of the cn 


: pire. ih 
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will have in deriving aid from our increaſed prof- 
perity, and in the regulations we may enaR, and 
| which that country will not dare to violate, on 
account of the dangerous conſequences of ſuch 
a ſtep, and which its fair conduct towards Scot- 
land furniſhes a good prognoſtic of its diſpoſition 
to adhere to,—we ſhall find ſecurity againſt illi- | 


beral or unfair treatment. We ſhall have double 


ſecurity, the terms of our compact, and the in- 


| tereſt which the empire will have in promoting 


our wealth, enereaſing our reſources and power, 
and forwarding our happineſs to the utmoſt ex- 
tent. Let us by tranquillizing this country (which 
will probably require time) render it a truly va. 
luable and profitable part of the empire, contribu- 


common cauſe, giving additional force and energy 
to the executive government, and ftability to the 
eſtabliſhments civil, military and eccleſiaſtical, 
and we ſhall, by the important ſttuation which we 
| ſhall then poſſeſs in the empire, receive every 
attention to our welfare, which can promote the | 
commerce and —_— of the entire ſtate. $3 


| The benefits ye deri ive under the navigation 
law, modelled as it ow is:—the colony and plan- 
AC m ; | nation 


ting to the fund for defraying the expences of the | 
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Litho kde ia duties on German, * ths _ 


bounties on Iriſh linen, the right of importing 


duty free various articles from England, without 


which this country cquld not exiſt a month, de- 
pend on the donation, or permiſſion of Great 
Britain, and are within the power of its recall 


(though I am perſuaded it has no wiſh to exert : 


the power) we therefore muſt not confider our- 
| ſelves as fo firmly fixed in the enjoyment thereof; 
that they are not to be deemed benefits flowing 
from that country, they muſt be taken into our : 
conſideration in eſtimating the advantages which k 
ve derive from our connexion with Great Britain; 
and which 2union will perpetuate our right to enjoy. 5 
in Ireland the change of a chief governor (un- 
| ſortunately frequent) is generally the change of 1 
m entire ſyſtem, but an immediately ſuperin- 75 


tending imperial council may communicate uni- 


of this country, and permanent evil may be 
derived protection from the naval and military 
force of Great Britain in the hour of danger, 
and i it is now propoſed to us to eſtabliſh a perpe- 
| nal right to the ſame aid, founded on reciprocal : 
advantages, and interchanged _ e 


If the eftabliſhment of our conſtitution in 
church and ftate, if the redreſs of peculiar embar- 


neun, 10 which us ther remedy is er 
be 
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de effectually applied; if an encreaſe of capital, 
trade, manufactures and induſtry, if tranquillity 


t home, and defence againſt foreign enemies, are 


likely to be the reſult of a legiſlative incorporation, 
we ſurely ought not to decline adopting a mea- 
ſure which muſt combine all the powers of the 
empire, and give them one direction towards the 
welfare of all its parts, - uninterrupted ſyſtematic 
and vigorous in its efforts, and rendering every 


branch of the empire wealthy, proſperous and 


powerful, as the means of communicating to the 
empire at large, wealth not to be ſurpaſſed, pow- 


er not to be overcome, and tranquillity the refuk = | 
of liberty, induſtry and happiueſs, ſufficient to 


excite the envy of cther countries not pollefled | 
of ſuch 3 OT 


